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ale, a large old-fasliioned silver tankard was produced, fur- 
nished with pegs stuck in at regular intervals ; so each child 
was made to drink what filled the space between two of the 
pegs, and I was made to comprehend the literal meaning of 
one's spirits being a peg too low. A plate heaped up with 
narrow but substantial mince-pies, baked in the form of a 
horse's manger, in commemoration of Advent, was next 
handed round, and the happy little band went forth again 
into the freezing atmosphere. At breakfast, on Christmas - 
day, we were each complimented by the gift of a dough 
image, meant to represent the Virgin's holy infant, which 
had been sent by the chief baker in Whitehaven. The 
day was brilliantly cold, and the evergreens glittering in the 
most exquisite frost-work embroidery, seemed to invite one 
to go out and enjoy the clear, bracing air, and wander forth 
amidst the white sparkling fairyland around us. AVe accord- 
ingly set off for church half an hour before the usual time, 
and thus came in for the droll spectacle of a country wedding, 
Christmas-day being a favourite anniversary for the piirpose. 
On arriving at the church, we found it occupied by the village 
school -boys, who have from time immemorial been privileged 
to levy a monied tax upon all bridal assemblages, which goes 
to the fund for supplying coals for the school-room fire. We 
were looking at the beautiful decorations of the interior of the 
church, formed by wreaths of evergreens and magnificent 
branches of yew, holly, box, and ivy, which custom Robert 
told me had been employed even in apostolic times, as a 
token that our Saviour was born at the Jewish Feast of Taber- 
nacles, thus marking the season of the year in which the 
advent took place, when a cry firom the village lads of 
''They're coming," sent us to the entrance door. Picture to 
yourself a motley assemblage of men and women all mouhted 
on horses of every description, racing in the utmost confU" 
sion at the fastest speed towards the chui'ch. An elderly 
spinster reached it first, and very proud she seemed. I could 
scarcely believe this was really the expected wedding party, 
nor that they had ridden thus, starting from the bride's house, at 
least six miles. My aunt said they were indebted to the frost, 
which had rendered riding at all anything but safe, for their 
unusual exemption from the mud, which generally bespatters 
alike both men and women on such occasions. On leaving 
the church, the bridegroom gave sixpence to the delegated 
scholars, who held a plate at the door, and every one who 
wore boots and spurs was obliged to follow his example, but 
those who could only boast of boots, minus spurs, were let pflP 
with the payment of threepence. The bridal party then 
re-mounted their steeds, and rode off again, pausing, however, 
a few minutes on the brow of an adjoining eminence, to listen 
to a congratulatory poem, recited in a loud yet snuffling voice 
by the head boy of the school, which was rewarded by a 
donation, that went towards the book fund. Of the fun We 
had that same evening, I have already written to you, and, 
indeed, the amusements of snap-dragon, dancing, yule-log, 
and banqueting are too well-known, even in London, to need 
detailing; and the only novel features in the evening scene, 
were the pleasant admixtiure of rich and poor, gathered 



together under my imcle's hospitable roof, and the importance 
which appeared to be universally attached to the foretelling 
of one's fortune in divers^mystical ways. To-day I received 
many kind gifts from my uncle, aunt, and cousins, accom- 
panied by the warmest assurances of welcome into their 
family. But though these winged messengers of love flew 
freely about the household within doors, I soon became 
apprised that it is considered unlucky to give anything out 
of the house on New Year's day. Not even a lighted 
candle is permitted, nor may the refuse ashes be cast out 
from the hearth, nor a bit of broken meat be bestowed upon 
a hungry beggar. This last requisition placed my aunt 
in a great dilemma about an hour ago, when a thinly-clad 
little girl came over the hills to ask for some broth for h€r 
sick mother. The child Was shown in and told to warm herself 
by the kitchen fire, while my aimt sat lost in thought, and my 
uncle, with a satirical, though good-humoured smile, silently 
watched the progress of her meditations, being indifferent him- 
self to the superstition, but certain that his excellent wife would 
cut the Gordian difficulty without infringing the decrees of fate. 
Presently, she said to the child, *' Is your mother very bad 
to-day?" "Oh, yes," was the tearful reply; and then my 
aunt said, "Did she teU you to inquire how the family 
of Mr. Lonsdale were this morning?" "She bid me ask," 
responded the little girl, " how the good lady was ?" " That 
will do," said my aunt with a highly satisfied air, and 
leaving the kitchen for a few minutes, she returned laden 
with food and clothing, which she bade the child carry 
home, but to mind and be sure she told her mother 
that the things were no presents, but had been sent in re- 
turn for sending such kind inquiries so long a distance on 
New Year's day. I doubt greatly if the* strange message 
would be correctly delivered, but my aunt appeared quite 
content ; and 1 must not omit to tell you that before I had 
risen this morning, Sally roused me from the most luxurious 
nap by entering the room, candle in hand, and with an earnest 
request that I would not go a step downstairs until I had 
either gone up the garret flight, or had mounted on a chair in 
three upstairs apartments, in order that I might be sure to 
rise and not go lower in the world duiing the next twelve- 
months. Of course I complied. I was yesterday interrupted 
In my letter by a call fifom the young couple whose wedding 
we witnessed on Christmas day ; they came to beg -a little 
com, and wero making a round of calls on their friends and 
neighbours, who had each given them a small quantity, and 
these donations would set them up in seed for their first crop. 
This custom is called " com laiting." I shall hardly, I 
suppose, undergo this ceremonial, but the writing about it has 
brought the future before me so strongly that I feel little 
inclination to continue my descriptions ; besides, next week 
I shall be once more at home, when we can talk over fully all 
1 have heard and seen since I came here. Yet, six months 
hence, if you will condescend to visit the Cumberland moun- 
tains, very proud, indeed, will you make your truly affectionate 
daughter, 

DOBA. HAROOUkT. 



THE FIGHT FOR THE STANDARD. 



Englishmen were never engaged in a struggle of which they 
might so justly be proud, as the civil war of the roundheads 
and cavaliers. In none did the sterling virtues of their cha- 
racter, their love of liberty and of country, their hatred of 
tyranny, their readiness to submit to all losses and all griefs 
for the sake of the right, their indomitable energy in battling 
for it, the strong, steady, dazzling glare of their native 
inborn courage, stand out in bolder relief. In none did the 
points of contrast between them and foreigners appear so 
strongly. A contest which produced such men as Hampden 
and Falkland, Colonel Hutchinson, Fairfax, and Cromwell, is 



sanctified if only for having given birth to so many worthies* 
In the cropped and shaven ranks, of which Cromwell's army- 
was composed, under those sour and demure visages, there lay 
an energy that could conquer the world. That army was the 
most terrible instrument of destruction that has ever existed. 
Could a modern general muster ten regiments, composed of 
the same elements, the same enthusiasm, fanaticism, interest in 
the quarrel, stern morality, fiery imagination, the balance of 
power were at an end, for he might set his feet on the necks of 
kings. This union of spiritual fervour and exultation with sound 
practical sense, of boiling enthusiasm with steady energy, was 
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such as could never be seen on any soil but the soil of England. 
When the French rose against their oppressors, they became 
. blaisphemous^ bloodthirsty, libidinous, mad, outrageous scoflfers 
at all that men held sacred, either in morals or religion. When 
the English did so, they fasted and prayed, and cut their hair 
short, and read the Bible, and punished the flesh. They had 
no Marat, and no Theroigne Mericourt. Were they on this 
account less prompt in action ? Follow them from the prayer- 
meeting to the battle-field, and, we promise you, you shall see 
Private Poundtext, who just now was bewailing his sins in the 



as indissolubly connected with the very existence of the 
English nation, — they did their duty manfully and well; 
only ceased to fight when fighting was useless, but neither 
betrayed nor repented. They did not, like the French 
nobility, fly from their native soil at the first sound of danger, 
but struggled gallantly to the last, through fire and sword, 
without any other aid than their own right arms. England 
may well be proud of both : however we may deplore the 
struggle, we must admire the virtues it brought to light. Even 
in a civil war — the worst calamity, save a foreign invasion — we 
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depths of humiliation, laying about him in a fashion that 
proves that whatever his own opinion of his shortcomings 
may be in other respects, the thrashing of cavaliers is not a 
portion of his duty which he is in the habit of neglecting 

And the cavaliers— the merry, laughing, cursing, swearing, 
drinking, obscene, loyal, brave, true-hearted, and generous 
cavaliers — fighting gaily for the king and church— the church 
in which their fathers were buried, and in which they had 
been wedded to their brides, and in which their brothers were 
clergymen, and- the maintenance of which they looked upon 



find some of our most ennobling memories and greatest names. 
Oar illustration gives a vivid picture of a most stirring inci- 
dent in one of the conflicts of that stormy period. At the 
battle of Edge Hill—the first great engagement between the 
royalist and parliamentarian forces — fought on the 23rd and 
24th of October, 1642, Sir Edward Verney being slain, the 
standard fell into the hands of the enemy. Upon this captain 
John Smith rushed to rescue, and after a furious encounter — 
which our artist has pourtrayed with great boldness and 
effect— succeeded in bringing it back in triumph. 



